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IS FEAR ESSENTIAL TO WELL-BEING? 



FREDERICA BEARD 
Boston, Massachusetts 



In this article Miss Beard writes upon a subject which is immensely practical, 
but about which we do not often seriously think. Fear involves fundamental questions in 
education as well as in the upbringing of children. It is certainly interesting to notice 
that the more we study religion psychologically the more we see it is grounded in the 
very nature of man. 



A strange contradiction on this ques- 
tion presents itself today in the world 
of thought. On the one hand, the 
most prominent of the modern cults 
hold as their creed that fear is a destruc- 
tive tendency, an error from which 
human nature must be freed. A funda- 
mental tenet of their faith is the possible 
elimination of fear from the spirit of 
man. The Holy Scriptures of the 
Christian faith are found to verify 
this assertion, until Christians of many 
denominations believe that they have 
failed to emphasize and to utilize this 
apparent truth and possibility. When 
a comparison is made between the 
religious training of a century ago and 
that of today, an observer finds the 
element of fear now generally buried. 
He finds also a note of satisfaction 
expressed as to its decease. 

On the other hand is heard the voice 
of science. Seeing man as he is, observ- 
ing him as he has been through the ages, 
science puts forward an interrogation 
point. And the seeker after truth must 
raise the question: Is fear essential 
or harmful to well-being? He must 
search for an answer that shall be a 
guide to him in his own development, 
and that shall be an aid to his educa- 



tional influence on the generation of 
young people about him — an influence 
of which none can say, "I leave that 
to the pedagogues." 

Looked at from one point of view, 
fear is seen as a disabling force, paralyz- 
ing body and mind. A person under 
its control is found cringing, trembling 
— a physical wreck for the time being. 
Seen in moral relations, fear calls forth 
from others the exclamation, "a coward." 
And there is nothing that a man despises 
more than a coward. From another 
point of view, a mental picture rises 
of a man without fear. It is hardly 
possible to imagine such a one — a 
person in whom there is no fear, abso- 
lutely none. Let the imagination go 
as far as it will, and there comes an 
image of carelessness, recklessness, dare- 
deviltry, without reverence for man or 
God. 

The question returns: Is fear bene- 
ficial or harmful ? Is it to be banished 
or conserved ? Banish it, and what will 
be the result? Conserve it, and what 
will be the outcome? Answers to 
these considerations depend in part on 
the answer to another, namely: What 
is fear ? Immediately there come men- 
tal visions of timidity, fright, terror, 
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awe, respect, reverence, but not one of 
these is unmixed fear, for, while no 
one will deny that fear is an element of 
all, each is very different from the 
others. 

Fear is an instinct primary in time 
and universality; its bases form part 
of the constitution of both animals and 
men; it is an emotion rooted in the 
very fiber of the race. That fear is 
original in each individual and is not 
simply acquired through reason or 
through learning from others has been 
too well experienced from early child- 
hood to need illustration. This fact 
must be reckoned with, for it raises a 
"why?" as to the presence of fear. 
It indicates that sometime, somewhere, 
fear had its good; for modern science 
has generally made certain that every 
persistent trait in every living creature 
is, or has been, of service to the race 
to which that creature belongs. But 
the fact that fear has always existed 
cannot prove it a necessity to human 
good under present conditions. Nature 
is not an equivalent of good. The 
original characteristics of the savage 
are not all desirable for today; the 
acquisitions of the ages are not all to 
be conserved. Nature, in the God- 
given sense, is a progressive develop- 
ment, and, if once a tendency was 
needed, it may not still be needed. 
In deciding, however, whether fear 
has any value today, it will be worth 
while to note its service in the past. 

A study of primitive man shows 
the so-called "repelling emotions" to 
be protective. Fear tended to self- 
preservation; without it man in his 
ignorance would have been overcome. 
It served as a defensive impulse and 



proved a conserving, rather than a de- 
structive, force, for it developed both 
care and prudence. "Primitive man 
feared greatly because he held to life tena- 
ciously; in the firmness of that grip lay 
hidden the germ of his future mastery." 
Fear led man to struggle. And by way 
of struggle a larger life is always ob- 
tained. Thus the suggestion of fear 
becomes a motive power. This is said 
to be a low motive, and undoubtedly 
it is low in some relations and under 
some conditions. But, if fear pushed 
forward primitive man to struggle, it 
was worth while. It is evident that 
fear of a power outside of that of the 
visible group led to efforts at control. 
At first control was sought over environ- 
ment. As man gained this control 
more and more, appreciation of unseen 
forces increased, and awesomeness, 
rooted in fear of mighty personalities, 
followed. Thus it was that fear was 
one of the chief origins of worship. 
A desire to ward off evil, to gain pro- 
tection and prosperity for the sustaining 
of life, led to the early ceremonials. 
Later, as the god-idea developed, offer- 
ings to appease and placate anger 
became customary. The fear of the 
gods and the fear of man implanted 
the beginnings of a moral sense. Dis- 
tinctions were first made as a human 
being found advantage or disadvantage 
to himself through certain actions; 
then he feared the disapproval of the 
unseen spirit, or the retaliation of his 
fellow-man, and a right and a wrong 
were established in his consciousness 
by consequences known or imagined. 
So, also, man was held back from yield- 
ing to all his desires for fear of impend- 
ing evil from some mighty Being, and 
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it is of no importance in this connection 
whether the motive was low or high, 
so long as self-control was born. Again, 
man's fear was "the cohesive force 
which bound him to his fellows. If 
our ancestors had been able to paddle 
each his own canoe, we should never 
have gotten past the canoe stage — if 
indeed so far. Fears have driven him 
to his own kind for aid and comfort. 
Human weakness and human fear bred 
the group life." Solitude favors timid- 
ity. In fact, it has been said that the 
social nature of children is little more 
than the reverse side of their timidity. 

Careful investigation shows, there- 
fore, that in the early days fear was 
of value (i) for the preservation of life; 

(2) for a progressive, enlarging life; 

(3) in the development of care and wise 
caution; (4) in the development of a 
God-consciousness through worship; (5) 
in the development of moral sense and 
control. 

Is fear needed for the same ends 
today? The race has not progressed 
so far, nor any individual belonging to 
it, as for these ends to be no longer 
sought. But should fear, considering 
its often baneful effects, be set aside 
and these results be otherwise obtained ? 
Self-preservation does not depend on 
the safeguard of fear as it once did. 
Ignorance and superstition, which grows 
from ignorance, were, and are, the 
causes of fear — one might say, the 
necessity to some extent of its being. 
Man's increase of knowledge tends 
toward the preservation of life. With 
a better understanding of things, and 
with the power to control natural 

1 H. M. Stanley, Evolutionary Psychology of 
2 Mary Baker Eddy, Science and Health, p. 



forces, he does not need to fear them. 
On the other hand, it is a witless child 
who is afraid of nothing. Experience 
teaches fear: "A burnt child dreads 
the fire"; an electrician fears "a live 
wire" more than a child who knows 
nothing of the current. "Educated 
men fear only what is worthy of fear; 
they fear many things that lower 
minds do not, and do not fear^ many 
things they do." 1 It would seem that 
civilization still requires fear to act 
as a balance-wheel for the preservation 
of life. In the words of M. Richet, of 
the Academy of Medicine, "Fear is, 
en demiire analyse, a protection against 
death." A mother of little education 
but of much practical sense was heard 
to say of her three-year-old boy, "I 
was glad he was a bit afraid, because 
he will learn to be careful that way." 
And even the founder of Christian 
Science has said, " Children, like adults, 
ought to fear a reality which can harm 
them and which they do not understand; 
for at any moment they may become 
its helpless victims." 2 

To our way of thinking, a contra- 
diction to this statement appears in 
the words, "To fear sin is to misunder- 
stand the power of Love." For "sin," 
bearing a name, must be a "reality"; 
surnamed "error," it is still found to 
be weakening, consequently it must be 
harmful. If a "reality which can harm 
ought to be feared," then it would seem 
that sin, being harmful in its effects, 
should be feared. The growth of the 
moral sense in a young child, leading 
him to discriminate between right and 
wrong, involves, on the one hand, desire 

Feeling, p. 106. 
298. 
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for approbation and, on the other, fear 
of disapprobation or of any unpleasant 
consequence that may follow an act. 
As this fear holds him back from what 
is considered wrong by his social group, 
his standard of right grows, and the 
inner "ought" and "ought not" have 
increasing influence over him. It would 
be hard to find today an advocate for 
the fear of Deity in the development of 
a God-consciousness to the extent com- 
mon to children of a century ago, but 
it is a question whether all omission of 
fear in the representation of the God- 
idea has not led to an irreverence of 
both the divine and the human. "We 
have lost the fear of hell and have not 
yet attained the deeper fear that attends 
the contemplation of the beauty of 
holiness." The first conception should 
be undoubtedly of a fatherhood of 
love, but the highest ideal of a father 
includes an element that is to be rever- 
enced as well as loved, and the greatness 
of his power and the grandeur of his 
might may well bring an awesomeness 
at the age when a boy needs most a 
recognition of law personified. "Per- 
fect love casteth out fear," we are told, 
but, with an emphasis on "perfect," 
an evolutionary process is suggested. 
It is only in the attainment of perfection 
that fear can be set aside. The more 
careful the analysis, the more true it 
seems that in any and all life fear is a 
preliminary essential to a development 
of awe, reverence and admiration, and 
without these there can be no perfect 
love. To quote again from H. M. 
Stanley: "The latest and culminating 



differentiation of fear is awe, and the 
highest, most refined development of 
awe is in the feeling of the sublime. 
.... A consciousness which has had no 
common fear stage could never arrive 
at awe." 1 

James Leuba points out that "the 
striking development of religious life 
is the gradual substitution of love for 
fear in worship." 2 But he says also: 
"Love has not only cast out fear, but 
also reverence, veneration, and re- 
spect." 3 In the progressive develop- 
ment of moral life pictured in the Bible, 
"fear is the beginning of wisdom," 
veneration for the majesty of God as 
seen in the Old Testament reaches its 
climax in the reverence and love of 
the Christ for the Father in the New 
Testament. Another and more direct 
relation between fear and love is sug- 
gested through the interplay of these 
two emotions. In the highest emo- 
tions of love there is an accompanying 
element of fear. The young man who 
is courting is controlled by a mingling 
of both. Fear seems the necessary, 
though painful, stimulus to love, for 
through its very overcoming love gains 
in force and energy. 

In a discussion by men of science a 
few years since, M. Fernande Mazade 
raised the question: "Is there a differ- 
ence between fear and fear?" Differ- 
entiation is needed as fear is seen in 
various manifestations. In itself it is 
a "simple" emotion, irreducible by 
analysis to any other emotion; as such 
it may issue to a higher good, or it 
may be the beginning of what is alto- 



1 Op. cii., pp. 119, I2 °- 

3 "Fear and Awe in Religion," American Journal of Religiotis Psychology, II, 15. 

3 Psychological Origin and Nature of Religion. 
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gether bad. "The function of many 
an impulse is to stimulate the next 
higher power that can only thus be pro- 
voked to development, in order to direct, 
repress, or supersede it" (Stanley Hall). 

Self-respect necessitates a fear of 
the unclean; when that is gone, respect 
is gone. Without fear valor would be 
impossible, but in every act of valor 
fear is overcome. "A coward is he," 
said General Ney, "who boasts that 
he never was afraid." Grenfell, noted 
for his heroic Labrador work, has 
pointed out that a hero is not one who 
is unafraid, but he who, being afraid, 
goes forward. Ribot, the French psy- 
chologist of note, says: "In many 
persons the absence of fear only amounts 
to the absence of imagination." 

With the foregoing considerations 
as a basis for action, will the questions 
follow: Shall fear in a child be encour- 
aged and cultivated? Shall it be 
approved and emphasized in adult life ? 
No great observation will be required 
for a negative answer. Fear has a 
tendency to function to excess. It 
needs control and direction. As touching 
childhood, the strong words of Angelo 
Moss need to be heeded: "Every 
ugly thing told to the child (to excite 
fear), every shock, every fright, will 
remain, like minute splinters in the 
flesh, to torture him all his life long." 
A man or woman full of fears is a con- 
stant creator of unhappiness. That 
this emotion under some conditions is 
a dangerous tendency needs no emphasis. 

The final worth of such a study as 
the present is to emphasize that fear 
has its good; that it is educable; that 



it may be transmuted into something 
better which without it could never be; 
that fear is modifiable, so that it shall 
prove a strength rather than a weakness 
in the development of human character. 
Speaking of original tendencies of this 
type, Edward L. Thorndike says: "The 
problem of whether to cherish the 
tendency as it is, to inhibit it altogether, 
or to modify it in part, and in the last 
case the problem of just what modifica- 
tion to make, may occasionally be 
solved easily, but oftener demand elab- 
orate study, rare freedom from super- 
stition, and both care and insight in 
balancing goods." 

As regards this emotion, the great 
task of education is to control it, that 
it may issue in the right direction. 
"The pedagogical problem is not to 
eliminate fear, but to gauge it to the 
power of proper reaction "(Hall). 1 Science 
and religion both are seeking the bal- 
ance of Aristotle's "How to fear aright." 
They have not advanced beyond his 
mean of the brave between the coward 
and the rash. "There are things which 
to fear is right and noble and not to 

fear is base He is brave then 

who withstands, and fears, and is bold 
in respect of right objects, from a right 
motive, in right manner, and at right 
times." 2 

The climax of the thought comes in 
the words of a later thinker: "No man 
can choose not to fear. He can choose 
only between two fears — a fear which 
is the way of death, and a fear which is 
a hero's gateway through a thousand 
deaths unto life." 

Non timeo timere. 



1 "A Study of Fears," American Journal of Psychology, VIII, 2. 

2 Ethics, p. 82. 



